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MISS CUSHMAN. 
—»-— 


Previously to giving our opinion on the 
merits of the above lady, we determined 
upon waiting until she had played ke consi- 
derable number of characters, as a just cri- 
terion cannot be given from only seeing an 
actor or actress play two or three parts. 

Miss Cushman has now been before the 
London public about four months, and in 
that period has played the following roles : 
Bianca (in Fazio), Emelia (in Othello), Lady 
Macbeth, Rosalind, Beatrice, Mrs. Haller, 
Juliana (in the Honeymoon), Julia (in the 
Hunchback), Portia and Meg Merrilies (in 
Guy Mannering), a list which the reader 
will remark includes some of the best of 
our tragic and comic characters. 

Immediately after this lady’s first appear- 
ance, the whole of our public press gave a 
unanimous verdict in her favour, pronounc- 
ing her an actress of decided and original 
genius; but, as we before stated, it is al- 
ways preferable to see an actor or actress in 
a variety of parts before giving any opinion 
at all, for the mere fine performance of one 
or two parts is quite inadequate to the mak- 








ing of a lasting fame, or for keeping a long 
standing on the British boards ; at all events 
it showed a generous feeling on the part of 
the press to give the lady every protection 
and encouragement, and which experience 
has shown she was fully entitled to. 


We are quite aware there are some bigots 
who can see no good but in those who are 
of their own kind and country. Upon these 
gentlemen and ladies we shall not waste our 
ink, nor impale them with our goose-quill, 
Genius is of no country or clime, but is the 
property of the universal world. 

Miss Cushman has worn her fame singly, 
and unsupported by any clique or national 
advantage ; from a foreign land she came, 
and has plucked the best laurels from the 
brows of those who for some time past have 
occupied our tragic boards, For the plea- 
sure of seeing her we are mainly indebted 
to the fine taste of Mr. Macready, whom 
she supported through his American cam- 
paign, and at whose wish and suggestion she 
was induced to visit our shores, and who it 
is understood takes a great interest in her 
professional advancement. And we may 
here mention that it is our hope, and there 
is every probability of its being realised, 
that our great tragedian will, with Miss 
Cushman, play together during next season, 
in London ; for much has been Jsot by the 
inefticient manner that up to the present 
time Miss Cushman has been suppoited in 
tragedy in our metropolis, 

In saying that the above lady is the first 
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tragic actress in Great Britain, as well as 
America, is saying but littie—the distance 
between her and all others is immeasurable. 
Actresses we have who overlay tragedy with 
prettinesses, and who have brought to per- 
fection the conventional rules of acting, 
who are lady-like, soft and gentle, but who 
lack the decided and original genius of their 
American sister, her grasp of character, 
her broad bold style of acting, so eminently 
fitted for the sterner heroines of Shake. 
speare. And such has been the decision of 
the press, and of the public; she has, by her 
own talents alone, succeeded for a consider- 
able period in drawing audiences to the thea- 
tre at which she is engaged, and without an 
exception has always excited the admira- 
tion and enthusiasm of her audiences. 

Miss Cushman’s style of acting is re- 
markably bold and decided ; her knowledge 
of character seems intuitive, there is no- 
thing weak or wavering in her acting—per- 
haps if anything it is too masculine ; if so, 
it is a fault on the right side; for the milk- 
and-water school of acting in tragedy is not 
endurable, she has yet to learn to contrast 
her style more, that is to throw more light 
and shade into it; but as she has already 
the great principles of her art, doubtless 
the lesser ones will follow. 

On Miss Cushman’s first coming on the 
stage the stranger will be disappointed ; her 
face and voice are not in her favour. But 
it is a further proof of her genius when we 
state, that in a few seconds she makes an 
impression, and draws forth from all behold- 
ers plaudits long and loud. 

In all the Shakesperian characters she 
has played, she certainly cannot be ap- 
proached by any living actress; as we be- 
fore stated, her conception of the character 
seems intuitive, and putting aside her natu- 
ral disadvantages for some of these parts, 
her execution is nearly everything that could 
‘be desired. By referring to the list played, 
it will be seen that Miss Cushman has ex- 
celled not only in tragedy but in comedy, 
and above all, Shakespeare’s. She has now 

‘secured her position amongst us, and we 
trust will remain in this country long, to 
give the play-goers the pleasure of seeing 
her. Before concluding we must just briefly 
notice her Meg Merrilies, one of the most 
powerful performances the stage ever saw: 
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in short it is a perfect realization of that 
wild and poetical being so wonderfu'ly 
drawn by Sir Walter Seott 

We feel we cannot justly describe the 
beauty of this performance; in every re- 
spect it is perfect in dress, in attitudes, and 
in the performance. 

Nothing could be finer than her first ap- 
pearance, and the look with which she re- 
gards Bertram—nothing more affectionate 
than the manner in which she sings the song 
to the wandering heir ; how beautifully in it 
she expresses her love for the babe she once 
nursed and fondled—nothing can be finer 
than the manner with which she utters her 
prophetic messages--nothing more wildly 
picturesque than her attitudes, and her death 
was most truthfully pourtrayed: so truth- 
fully that it became paintul: yet how true 
to nature is the gasping for breath, the en- 
deavour to utter words that die upon the 
lips, the body sinking heavily into death. 
We say to every play-goer, see Miss Cush- 
man in this character. 

In conclusion we shall notiee a little inci- 
dent that has just occurred in one of the 
American theatres. Our readers will no 
doubt remember that a Mr. Forrest a few 
months since made his appearance at the 
theatre where Miss Cushman is now play- 
Ing; his acting was a failure, and his, at- 
tempts in Shakespeare ridiculous. To sum 
up, public, press, and all told the truth of 
him—he, as far as acting went, wasnobody. 
A few months since Mr. Anderson, now in 
America, made his appearance in one of 
the towns in the part of Claude Melnotte ; 
on his first entre on the stage he was receiv- 
ed by a part of the audience with yells, 
groans, and cries of ‘* Remember Forrest ; 
three cheers for Forrest, three groans for 
Anderson.” ‘This went on for some time ; 
at length, after the malcontents had been 
removed the performance was allowed to 
proceed, and atthe end Mr, Anderson was 
called before the curtain. Will these savages 
never learn reason? What do they say to 
the reception of Miss Cushman? Verily, 
we believe these slave-whippers value good 
and bad acting alike, DELTA. 





An English Company is talked of at Ham- 
burgh, Mr. Davenport to be the manager, 





his daughter the heroine, 
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THE DRAMA. 


LYCEUM. 

On Monday another new farce was pro- 
duced here from the pen of Mr. Wigan ; it 
is called “* Luck’s All.” The plot is not 
very easy to be understood—it all hinges 
upon Mr. Keeley, who is always about some- 
thing extraordinary for his master (Mr. F. 
Vining), and who is supposed to know every 
thing, and who, when asked, is very much 


perplexed at the questions asked him, He 


was as usual very funny; the piece went off 


with spirit, and was loudly applauded. The 

extravaganza of “ Cinderella’ draws capital 

houses at half-price, and goes off splendidly 
COVENT GARDEN. 

The operas here are gaiaing ground in 
public estimation. On ‘luesday evening 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable met with yery 
great success. ‘Ihe opera was not curtailed 
and transposed as we usually find it on the 
English stage, but was given with all the 
grand and impressive music in its original 
and perfect state, All the parts were ex- 
ceedingly well cast, and the choruses were 
executed with a precision and dramatic spi- 
rit that we have 1arely seen equalled. Ma- 
dame Laborde’s Jsabelle was a charming 
personation ; in the celebrated cavatinas 
immortalised by Madame Dorus Gras she 
Madame 
Julien also exhibited great vocal power and 


achieved a brilliant triumph. 


musica! eloquence in the interesting part of 
Alice. 
piece of acting, but his voice lacks round- 
ness and resonance, and when he attempts 


M. Laborde’s Rovert was a judicious 


to force it beyond its scope it becomes harsh 
and unpleasant. Zelger’s appearance in the 
part of Bertram was the perfection of dia- 
bolical assumption. His powers as a basso 
singer were principally developed in the 
third act, where he sang very etfectively — 
The incidental divertissement did not im- 
press us with a very high opinion of the 
corps de ballet; the phantom nuns, how- 
ever, did “ their spiriting gently” under the 
ghostly leadership of Mademoiselle Plun- 
kett. The opera has been since repeated 
with increased favour. ‘The house has been 
much better attended this week. 
ADELPHI, 

A new piece was produced here on Mon- 

day, under the title of ‘* Powder and Ball ; 
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or St. Tibbs’s Eve." It would be dealing 
too seriously with a trifle of this kind to ap- 
ply to it the severe rules of criticism, the 
intention of the author being apparently ta 
seize upon a topic of general passing inte- 
rest, and to create out of it a piece of broad 
fun, ot which the climax should be a bur- 
lesque on her Majesty's grand bal poudre. At 
the ball all the characters appear in costume 
of the same period as those worn at her 
Majesty’s ball, and dance the royal cotillon, 
which was greatly applauded ; but the most 
successful effort of the evening was the bur- 
lesque of the ‘* Minuet de la Cour and Ves- 
tris Gavotte,’ which were danced by Mr. 
Wright and Miss Woolgar, and elicited 


shouts of laughter and applause. Miss 
Woolgar sang with great spirit a lively 
little romance, which was encored. Wright 


was completely in his element in the ad Hy 
bitum exercise of his extempore fun, and 
Munyard was exceedingly humorous in hig 
personation of a ‘ Brummel in livery.” The 
applause at the fall of the curtain was very 
great. 

“ Peg Woffington, or the State Secret,” 
isthe title of a very excellent entertain- 
ment that made its first appearance here on 
Monday. Full of amusing situations, and 
capitally played by Miss Woolgar, Hudson, 
Bedford, and Wright, it cannot fail to be 
much admired. Miss Woolgar is a dancer 
much sought after by the young men of the 
period, the middle of the 18th century ; she 
is partial to Tarleton (Hudson), who for her 
She is 
employed by the government to arrange a 
treaty with the Minister of France, in which 
she completely overturns the arrangements 
of Baron Stuph, one of her lovers, and a 
Tarleton is introduced 
by her as the English Secretary of State, 
and is restored to his position in society.— 
The plot is nothing; but the happy manner 


sake has made himself penniless. 


rival diplomatist. 


in which the characters are thrown together, 
and the many intricacies and mistakes, all 
assist in producing a petite comedy, jovial, 
merry, and attractive. 

HAY MARKET. 

On Wednesday evening, a dramatic 
sketch, in one act, entitled “The Old 
Soldier,” was introduced to the Haymarket 
audience, and received a cordial welcome at 
their hands. We cannot, for our own part, 
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discover any extraordinary novelty in the 
plot or brilliancy in the dialogue of this 
trifle, of which the most that can be truly 
said is, that ithas been neatly written, and 
affords good scope for Mr. Farren to display 
his abilities in the character of Adam Lether- 
sole, an old soldier of ninety-five years of 
age, which he does most effectively, realis- 
ing the bearing of an aged veteran buffeted 
by fickle fortune, but still active, cheerful, 
and mentally vigorous. Mr. Tilbury, Mr. 
Howe, and Mr.J. Bland, exerted themselves 
very creditably in their respective parts. — 
The female characters were too trifling to 
demand any notice. Mr. Farren’s announce- 
ment of the repetition of the piece was re- 
ceived with a good deal of applause. 
ALBERT SALOON. 

On Monday Mr. Green made an ascent in 
his balloon, accompanied by a gentleman 
from Cheltenham. At a quarter-past seven 
Mr. Green made his 303rd ascent; the bal- 
loon rose in a most beautiful and majestic 
manner, hovering above the trees to the 
great delight of about four thousand spec- 
tators, who were assembled in the gardens. 
It took a south-easterly direction. We un- 
derstand Mr. G. and his companion reached 
terra firma a few miles below Woolwich, 
after a beautiful sail in the air for upwards 
of an hour, The gardens were splendidly 
illuminated, and after the performance in 
the saloon, the fire-works in the grounds 
gave general satisfaction, 


ODE TO MORNING. 


The glowing morning, like some beauteous 
maid, 

Bursts on the sight, with ev’ry charm array’d; 

Her radiant form trips o’er this fertile earth, 

While Nature’s songsters warble forth their 
mirth ; 

One grand harmonious choir pervades the 
air, 

And untaught minstrels greet the welcome 
fair ; 

With one accord the gen’ral pan raise, 

And join unanimous tlieir songs of praise. 

Morn’s dewy breath now steals along the 
vale, 

And incense sweet is wafted by the gale ; 

The waking flow’rs inhale the rich perfume, 

Their tresses shake, then smile, expand, and 
bloom, 
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Encircled by thy pure effulgent light, 
Apollo mounts his orb of lustre bright,— 
Traverses the eternal realms above, 
Wherespheres revolving, on their axis move ; 
With stately pomp, with slow majestic mien, 
He rides triumphant o’er the tranquil scene ; 
Now o’er the world he throws his potent 
sway, 
The King of glory, and the God of day! 
His beaming eyes now pierce each gloomy 
maze, 
And wake all nature with their dazzling gaze ; 
Fantastic visions now forsake each eye, 
And hov’ring dreams, scared by his aspect, 


fly. 


Hail, vernal Morn! at thy inspiring voice, 

Sorrow takes wing, and care-worn hearts 
rejoice ; 

Thy balmy breath dispels fell sorrow’s 
gloom, 

And gilds with hope the confines of the tomb: 

When thy bright beams transpierce the 
vaulted sky, 

The pensive tear forsakes each mourner’s 
eye: 

In mis’ry’s steps ’tis thy delight to tread,— 

To cheer the heart, and raise the drooping 
head. 

When midnight grief bids awe-struck Hope 
expire, 

By thee reviv’d, she strikes her magic lyre. 

Sweet hour of bliss! supernal and supreme, 

The song of Sages, and the Poet’s theme. 


Sister of Fancy! Nature’s fondest nnrse ! 

With thee the soul in silence can converse ; 

Thy genial rays awaken joys refin’d, 

And spread a sacred influence o’er the mind: 

Borne on thy wings imagination roves 

To Elysian fields, and aromatic groves, — 

Soars o’er the regions of Ethereal Space, 

And sinks, enraptur’d, in thy pure embrace. 
C. W. Jones. 





RAMBLES IN IRELAND IN 1835. 





THE DELL OF THE DARGLE. 
(Continued from our last). 
Advance, the rocks are still loftier, but 
the trees rob them of their height ; for it is 
only where they are more thinly-covered 
that you perceive the depth of the dell.— 
Keep along an intricate path half-way up 
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the rocks, treading through thick under- 
wood, briars, and earth-drooping branches, 
suddenly a light bursts upon you— you start, 
your foot is on the brink of a chasm, some 
mighty power has shattered the rock which 
lays in fragments, whilst above, block after 
block, held by its fellow, seem threatening 
to dash themselves down into the depths 
beneath; not a shrub, a blade of grass, or 
even a bit of moss upon them; all is dis- 
jointed and barren, forming an immense 
gap in the hitherto thick spreading wood ; 
below, the water oozes through the stones, 
eddying and dashing onward, while around 
is a circlet of leaves; over all, the bright 
sun glistens, whose rays sparkle on the 
green leaves like stars on a moonless night. 
Ascend toa path winding along the very 
highest point of the hills, the scene en- 
larges, its magnitude fills your whole soul 
with wondrous delight; on the opposite 
side, as if jutting out from the trees, rises 
the peak of the sugar-loaf mountain, bare 
and bleak, sterility in the midst of plenty. 
Keep along the path till you find yourself 
standing on a barren shelf of rock with an 
artificial battlement; leaning over, you gaze 
down so fearful a depth that you shudder 
witb the fear of falling. Where you stand 
has a circular form, and might be termed a 
tower, at whose base lay fragments of stone, 
so huge in size that the mind wonders at 
the terrible might which has torn them 
from the heights above, and feels a fear 
creeping over it lest the brain turn dizzy, or 


the foot slip and dash you down. Instinc- 


.tively drawing back, you ponder on the 


legend which christens this spot ‘“ The 
Lovers’ Leap.” Seat yourself and listen. 
Two children, born in neighbouring cot- 
tages, of nearly the same ages, seemed in 
their childhood to form an attachment for 
each other : they played together, rambled 
over the adjoining fields, gathered the wild 
berry, and still more beautiful flowers ; 
where the one was seen so also was the 
other. They grew up the same, one f-eling 
seemed to unite them; the boy was fast 
passing into the man, and the girl seemed 
lingering on the verge of womanhood, as if 
to give a two-fold power to her beauty ; they 
were very poor, but they were truly beauti- 
ful ; and what gave a greater charm to their 
beauty was the happiness which seemed 
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ic 
ever to attend them. Their days Ne bither- R 
to been like a morning in springevety- 
moment teemed with fresh beauties, fresh 
pleasures; of a sudden the parents of the 
girl decided on trying their fortunes in 
England ; the news came like a thunder- 
clap—it spoke of coming desolation-~it 
told them they must part. Living as they 
had lived such a thought had never entered 
their heads—was beyond their comprehen- 
sion —to part was to them another word for 
death, Night after night they met and en- 
deavoured to gain consolation and hope ; but 
alas! all was in vain; despair took posses- 
sion of their souls. The night before the 
intended departure they wandered to this 
spot, the moon shone out as bright as day, 
and showed the tiny stream babbling along 
the depths below; they stood and gazed 
around—their lips moved not—but their 
eyes were as an index to the one thought 
within, The chime of a distant bell spoke 
the hour of separation; their hands pressed 
one another ; the poor girl flung herself into 
her lover’s arms—their lips met—their arms 
twined around—and, without a murmur, 
forward they sprung, and the two beings of 
loveliness lay a ghastly sight on the stones 
below. 
(To be continued.) 


MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, June 29th.—Sixth Sunday after 
Trinity. 
Monpay, 30.—Mrs, Siddons retired, 1812. 
Tugspay, July 1— 
Wepnespay, 2.—- Birmingham Railway 
opened, 1837. 
Tuurspay, 3— 
Fuipay, 4.—Dog Days begin. 
SaTuRDAY, 5.—The present 
Theatre first opened, 1831. 





Haymarket 
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RICHARD BURBADGE, 
The most celebrated tragedian of our au- 
thor’s time was the son of John Burbadge, 
who was also an actor, and perhaps a coun- 
tryman of Shakspeare’s, He lived in Holy- 
well-street, Shoreditch, in the parish of St, 
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Leonard ; from which it may be supposed 
that he originally played at the Curtain 
Theatre, which was in that neighbourhood. 
It is singular that he should have resided, 
from the year 1600 to his death, in a place 
so distant from the Blackfriars Theatre, and 
still further from the Globe, in which theatre 
he acted during the whole of that time. By 
his wife, Winifred, he had four daughters, 
two of whom were baptised by the name of 
Jcliet. His fondness for the name of Juliet 
perhaps arose from his having been the ori- 
ginal Romeo in our author’s play. Barbadge 
died about the 13th March, 1619, and was 
buried in the church of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch. His willis still extant in the Prero- 
gative Office, but it contains nothing re- 
markable. Richard Burbadge is introduced 
in person in an old play called “ The Re- 
turn from Parnassus,” and instructs a Cam- 
bridge scholar how to play the part of Ri- 
chard the Third, in which character Bur- 
badge was greatly admired. That he repre- 
sented this part is proved by Bishop Cor- 
bet, who, in his “ Boreale,” speaking of his 
host at Leicester, tells us,— 

** When he would have said King Richard 

died, 
And called a horse, a horse,’ he ‘ Burbadge’ 
cried.” 


He probably also enacted the characters of 
King John, Richard 2nd, Henry ith, Timon, 
Brutus, Coriolarius, Macbeth, Lear, and 
Othello. He was one of the principal shar- 
ers or proprietore of the Globe and Biack- 
friars Theatres ; and was of such eminence 
that in a letter preserved in the British 
Museum, written in the year 1613, the ac- 
tors at the Globe are called Burbadge’s 
Company. Kecknoe writes thus of him, in 
his ‘ Short Discourse of the English Stage,’ 
1664,—“ He was a delightful Proteus, so 
wholly transforming himself into his parts, 
and putting eff himself with bis clothes, as 
he never (not so much as in the tyving 
house) assumed himself again until the play 
was done. He had all the parts of an ex- 
cellent orator, animating his words with 
speaking, and speech with action—his au- 
ditors being never more delighted than when 
he spake, nor more sorry than when he held 
his peace; yet even then he was an excel- 
lent actor, still never failing in his part when 
he had done speaking, but with his looks 








and gesture maintaining it still to the 
height. The testimony of Sir Richard 
Baker is to the same purpose; he pronounces 
him to have been “ such an actor as no age 
must ever look to see again.” In Philpot’s 
additions to Camden’s Remains, we find an 
epitaph on this tragedian more concise than 
even that of Ben Jonson, being only “ exit 
Burbadge.”” ‘The following also appears in 
a manuscript in the British Museum :— 
Epitaph on Mr. Richard Burbadge, the 
Player. 
This life’s a play, scean’d by nature’s arte, 
Where every man hath his allotted parte ; 
This man hath now (as many more can tell) 
Ended his part, and he hath acted well. 
The play now ended, think his grave to be 
The retiring howse of his sad tragedie ; 
Where to give his fame this be not afraid, 
Here lies the best tragedian ever plaid. 





MASTER MILLS, 
THE MUSICAL WONDER. 

A new infant prodigy is at this moment 
a candidate for fame in the metropolis, as a 
performer on the pianoforte. His name is 
Sebastian Bach Mills, from Cheltenham, the 
son of Mr. Mills, the organist of that town, 
and only six years of age. He plays with 
perfect ease and precision several fugues 
composed by Handel and Sebastian Bach. 
He was christened after the latter in conse- 
quence of his being born on the anniversary 
of the birth of that celebrated musician.— 
It is curious that, as it was impossible his 
extraordinary talent for music at that time 
could have been predicted, he should excel 
in the performance of the favorite produc- 
tions of that master whose name he bears. 
Although so young he has been thoroughly 
instructed ; for, besides the fugues, he plays 
other pieces equally well. He can modulate 
through the major and minor keys very rea- 
dily, and will read an easy composition at 
sight. His style is firm and full of charac- 
ter, and it is very interesting to see with 
what feeling and spirit he enters into his 
subject, while standing on a thick volume 
of music, to enable him to reach the keys of 
the grand piano, and to give him a sufficient 
command over the instrument, so as to ren- 
der it subservient to his will. Besides his 
genius for music, he is naturally a very 
clever and wonderful child. 
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CREMORNE HOUSE & GARDENS. 

These gardens were opened by the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Littlejohn, on Monday, and 
have been well attended. The company, 
consisting of a numerous assemblage of the 
elite in the neighbourhood and parts adja- 
cent. The entertainments have been varied 
and well selected :—first, we have bands of 
music in all parts of the grounds,—then a 
display of archery,—after which conjuring 
in tne theatre,—rope dancing in the open 
air,—an excellent concert,—and feats of 
strength by several artists in this way. In- 
deed notbing is wanting to keep the imagi- 
nation on the stretch. On Wednesday, Mr. 
Green made an ascent with his balloon, and 
one of the finest he ever made; six gentle- 
men accompanied him, to the great delight 
of many thousands of spectators. We ought 
in justice to the proprietor, to mention the 
great attention paid in the grounds to the 
visitors. 'The refreshments are really of ex- 
cellent quality, and very reasonable ; indeed 
we heard it remarked throughout the grounds 
the very moderate charges, and we must 
confess we are of the same opinion. We 
feel assured by such charges, and such ma- 
nagement, the pnblic will not fail to encou- 
rage so indefatigable a caterer for the pub- 
lic as Mr. Littlejohn. 

CHIT-CHAT. 

A New TueEatre.—The Glaciarum, Graf- 
ton-street East, Tottenham-court.road, is 
being converted into a theatre, intended, we 
believe, for private performances by the 
Histrionics, Shaksperians, or other drama- 
tic clubs. Some operas are to be produced. 
The speculation is under the direction of an 
American gentleman, and Macintosh, the 
machinist, is to lay down the stage, &c. 

LiverPooL, THEatRE.—The lyrical tra- 
gedy of “ Antigone,’’ produced with so 
much success at Covent Garden last season, 
is, it appears, in preparation at the Royal 
Amphitheatre, Liverpool. Mr. John Ryan, 
late prompter at Covent-garden Theatre, 
has been engaged by Mr. Copeland, to su- 
perintend its production, with all the scenic 
and musical effect as given in the metro- 
polis. 

Mr. anD Mrs.Cuarves Kean have been 
playing to crowded houses in Guernsey and 
Jersey. On each night of their performance 


the pit of ‘the theatre was converted into 
boxes. 








Browne, the light comedian, who was so 
long in America, is engaged as actor and 
stage manager at the Olympic. 

Tobin, the author of “ The Honeymoon,” 
died on his passage to the West Indies, and 
was buried at Cove, near Cork, Ireland.— 
The same resting place contains the ashes 
of the Rev. C. Wolfe, author of the well- 
known lines upon the death of Sir John 
Moore. 

Srars.--The luminaries of the stage are 
very apt to boast of the immense sums they 
have drawn on particular nights; but the 
menetary attraction of Mrs. Siddons, and 
of Kean, of Billington, and of Malibran, 
the greatest names in this way on record, 
sink into insignificance before the achieve- 
ments of the Young Roscius (Mr. H. W. 
Betty) during his first season. He opened 
on Saturday, the Ist of December, 1804 
(generally considered the dullest part of a 
theatrical season), at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre, toa 7001. house; on the 10th, he ap- 
peared at Drury Lane, to 7061, 8s.; and 
from that night to the 22nd of April (acting 
at Covent Garden on alternate nights) he 
performed at Drury Lane 28 times, the re. 
ceipts being 17,2101. 11s, or an average of 
6141. 13s. 8d. nightly. His salary was 50 
guineas per night for the first three nights, 
and 100 guineas per night for the remaining 
25 nights; in all, 2,7851.10s. Drury Lane 
received upwards of 20,0001. from Edmund 
Kean’s performances in 1814, but he acted 
three times per week from the 26th January 
to the middle of June. Contrasting his 
enormous popularity with his former fate, 
he said, ‘* The worst house I ever played to 
was 7s. 6d.; this was at Guernsey; the 
night before we had dismissed, for only one 
man came, and he was in the gallery.” 

ANOTHER THEATRE BUILDING AT HULL. 
—A handsome amphitheatre is in the course 
of erection at Hull, which, when complet. 
ed, will be larger than any of the minors in 
the metropolis. Its site is at the corner of 
the Paragon and South-street, the frontage 
in the former thoroughfare being no less 
than 294 feet, and that in South-street, is 
upwards of 70 feet. The lessees are Messrs. 
Cooke and Co, The architecture is of the 
Doric order, and it is intended to hold 2,500 
people ; the gallery to accommodate 1,200, 
the pit 860, the front boxes 300, and the 
side boxes 200. It is to be opened for \en- 
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tertainment in the early part of October 
next. The stage will be 70 feet in depth. 
ASSERTION WITHOUT PROOF.—Mr. Roa- 
den gave Drury Lane Theatre the title of 
** A Wilderness.” 
Sheridan, who did not forget it when he was 


This reached the ears of 


requested to accept a tragedy of Mr. Boa- 
den's. “ No, no,’ 


said Sheridan, “ the wise 
and discreet author calls our house a wilder- 
ness; now I don’t mind letting the oracle 
have his opinion, but it is really too much 
for him to expect that I will suffer him to 
prove his words.” 

Mr Henry Puistirs.—We are happy to 
hear this talented vocalist is daily expected 
to return to England, after a most success- 
ful trip te the United States. We under- 
stand during his absence, only eleven 
months, he has travelled upwards of twenty 
thousand miles, given nearly a hundred and 
fifty concerts, and visited every city in the 
United States and Canada, with one excep- 
tion, in each of which he has been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Surrey Tueatre.—The season at this 
theatre will terminate this weck, and it is 
said that Mrs. Davidge is about retiring 
from the management of this establis!.ment. 
The successor is not yet known, but there is 
a rumour that the present manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre is to have a finger in the pie, 
in the event of an operatic company being 
brought over the water to perform, after the 
closing of Drury Lane, on the 4th of July. 

Deatu or Mr. Mountain.—This once 
celebrated violinist and excellent tenor 
player, died on the 14th inst., aged 78. Mr, 
Mountain married Miss Wilkinson, the emi- 
nent vocalist, who made her debut at the 
Haymarket in 1752, and took her leave of 
the stage in 1815, after a brilliant career ; 
she died in 1841. Mr. Mountain was leader 
of the band at Covent Garden for many 
years, formerly ; and he belonged to the 
Philharmonic band until within three or 
four years. 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 
It is not true that Bunn is more in request 
ona Good Friday than any other day—for 
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we know to a certainty he is more in re- 
quest at the treasury on a Saturday. 

It is not true that the manager of the 
Princess’s Theatre is behind his brother ma- 
nagers in bringing out novelty—but it is 
true he is frequently like a drover’s dog, he 
often goes before them: 

lt is not true that Mrs. Davidge is upon 
an equality with her late friend Mrs. Du- 
crow, she having a protector—but it is true 
Mrs. D. has more admirers. 


Vo Corresponienls. 

C. W. Jones.—We have inserted the “ Ode 
to Morning.” 

A New Sugscrizer.— We really have not 
had time to look over the MS. 

A New Reaper is thanked ; the back Nos. 
may be had at 51, Paternoster-row. 

J. W. L.—We will answer the question in 
onr next. 





ADVER:LISEMENTS. 
—~—_- 
REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 


D! NS, Kiug’s-road, Chelsea.—Mr. LITTLE- 
JOAN (late of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City,) has the honour to 
announce that he has opened the tavern, park, and 
gardens for the season.—Admission 6d.—Cremoine 
House can be reached from any part of town by 
omnibus for sixpence, by steam boat for four-pence. 

Steam-boat companies are respectfully informed 
that a safe and convenient pier has been erected for 
landing passengers at the river entrance to the 
ae dens. 


IN E IGHT LESSONS 


W RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
ove third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
inent, banking, and merchants’ oflices, Short-hand, 
&e. 





Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, ‘le ading to St. Martin’ 8 Lane. 

“Under such instructors as Mr. SMA RT, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion ot what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘‘labour of an hour!” — Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise al] bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 92, Paternoster Row. 
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